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OBJECT  of  the  SOCIALIST  LEAGUE. 

The  Socialist  League  is  an  organisation  of  convinced  Socialists 
pledged  to  devote  themselves  to  one  object,  and  one  object  only, 
the  achievement  of  the  Socialist  Commonwealth  in  this  country, 
within  a  world-wide  system  of  Socialism. 

The  League,  convinced  that  this  Socialist  Commonwealth 
can  only  be  established  by  a  working  class  which  is  Socialist,  seeks 
the  co-operation  of  all  Socialists  to  work  within  the  Labour,  Trade 
Union  and  Co-operative  Movements. 

The  League  believes  that  the  only  lastingly  satisfactory 
method  is  by  RESEARCH  to  find  out  the  facts,  EDUCATION 
to  appreciate  and  apply  the  facts,  and  informed  PROPAGANDA 
to  bring  the  facts  home  to  the  people  and  so  enlist  the  unswerving 
and  understanding  support  of  the  majority  of  the  working  class. 

MEMBERSHIP  of  the  LEAGUE. 

Membership  of  the  League  is  open  to  all  Socialists  who  accept 
its  constitution,  rules  and  policy. 

Members  are  expected  to  be  individual  members  of  the  Labour 
Party,  the  Co-operative  Movement,  and,  if  eligible,  of  their 
appropriate  Trade  Unions. 

Members  of  the  League  are  pledged  to  work  within  and  through 
the  wider  movements,  and  to  place  all  their  talents,  their  energies 
and  their  devotion  at  the  disposal  of  the  Movement  for  one  specific 
purpose,  the  making  of  Socialists. 

Applications  for  membership  and  all  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Hon,  Secretaries,  The  Socialist  League,  23,  Abingdon 
Street,  London,  S.W.l.  Telephone  Victoria  4063. 

What  the  Socialist  League  Does* 

Rims  Socialist  Forums,  in  London  and  the  Provinces,  for  the 
discussion  of  practical  Socialist  problems. 

Runs  Week-end  Conferences  and  Summer  Schools  for  longer 
and  more  detailed  discussion. 

Forms  Study  Circles  and  Research  Groups  in  and  through 
its  branches  for  the  working-out  of  a  real  local  Socialist  programme, 
and  links  them  up  together. 

Trains  its  members  and  others  to  play  their  full  part  in  making 
Labour  Party  and  Socialist  propaganda  really  efficient  and 
convincing. 

Publishes  pamphlets  and  tracts  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
action  and  discussion  throughout  the  Movement. 


For  Publications  see  pp.  3  and  4  of  cover. 


Local  Government  and  the 
Socialist  Plan, 

By  C.  R.  ATTLEE. 

In  his  pamphlet  “  Can  Socialism  come  by  constitutional 
methods  ?  ”  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has  examined  the  conditions  in 
which  a  Socialist  Government,  returned  with  a  majority  and  a 
definite  mandate  from  the  electors  to  transform  the  economic 
system,  would  have  to  work. 

I  associate  myself  with  his  conclusions  and  in  considering 
a  more  limited  subject,  the  machinery  whereby  a  Socialist 
Government  will  make  effective  locally  its  general  economic  plan, 
make  the  following  assumption. 

(1)  That  a  Socialist  Government  has  been  returned  with 
an  effective  majority  to  deal  with  a  critical  situation  where 
unemployment  is  as  high  as  it  is  to-day. 

(2)  That  the  Government  has  successfully  challenged  the 
House  of  Lords. 

(3)  That  it  has  nationalised  the  banking  system  and  has 
taken  such  control  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  as  will 
enable  it  to  consider  Great  Britain  as  an  economic  unit  and  to 
develop  the  wealth  production  of  the  country  by  bringing 
together  idle  land,  labour  and  capital. 

(4)  That  it  is  overcoming  the  slowness  of  the  legislative 
machine  by  emergency  measures  giving  wide  powers  to  the 
executive  to  take  over  land,  buildings,  etc.,  as  and  when 
necessary,  continuing  to  pay  to  the  owners  their  present  incomes 
but  deferring  for  the  time  being  the  question  of  compensation. 

(5)  That  the  executive  has  been  reorganised  by  separating 
the  function  of  major  strategy  from  that  of  detailed  admin¬ 
istration  and  that  a  central  planning  body  has  been  set  up 
working  under  a  small  Cabinet  of  superior  direction. 

On  these  assumptions  the  Government  has  a  double  task. 
First,  the  immediate  one  of  getting  the  people  to  work.  I  do 
not  intend  to  develop  this  point.  I  consider  that  no  Socialist 
Government  can  possibly  afford  to  wait  for  the  full  elaboration 
of  its  economic  plan  before  taking  emergency  action  to  deal  with 
the  immediate  situation.  It  will  be  judged  by  its  ability  to  deliver 
the  goods,  by  its  practical  actions,  not  by  the  theoretical  per¬ 
fection  of  its  plans  for  the  future. 

Secondly,  the  Government  must  work  out  in  detail  and  apply 
a  considered  plan  for  the  future  economic  life  of  the  country 
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whereby  the  best  use  will  be  made  of  natural  resources,  of  the  skill 
and  energy  of  the  people,  and  of  the  social  capital  embodied  in 
the  factories,  houses,  schools,  etc.,  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country — the  object  of  the  plan  being  to  produce  the  material 
basis  for  the  fullest  life  for  all  the  people  of  the  country.  That 
is  to  say  that  the  plan  is  based  on  an  equalitarian  conception  of 
society.  Further,  the  plan  must  be  worked  out  with  due  regard 
to  the  fact  that  men  and  women  are  not  pawns  in  a  game,  but 
want  to  live  their  lives  to  the  full  while  the  transition  is  taking 
place. 

The  existence  of  these  two  problems,  one  short-term  and  the 
other  long-term,  necessarily  complicates  the  task  of  the  Socialist 
Government.  It  affects  the  consideration  of  the  kind  of  machinery 
whereby  the  Government  will  carry  out  its  plan.  Just  as  it  cannot 
wait  for  a  complete  industrial  plan  before  dealing  with  unem¬ 
ployment  so  it  cannot  stop  to  overhaul  the  whole  machinery  of 
government,  national  and  local,  before  taking  steps  to  see  that 
what  must  be  done  is  done.  Further,  I  am  envisaging  the  period 
of  the  first  Socialist  Government  in  power  as  one  of  crisis.  Indeed, 
the  whole  transitional  period  must  be  viewed  from  this  angle. 
The  atmosphere  will  be  comparable  to  that  existing  in  this  country 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War.  The  important  thing  is  not 
to  do  things  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  theories  of 
democracy  or  exact  constitutional  propriety,  but  to  get  on  with 
the  job.  Adaptations  of  existing  institutions,  compromises, 
improvisations  and  makeshifts  of  one  kind  and  another  will  be 
necessary.  The  problem  with  which  I  am  dealing  is  the  double 
one  of  examining  how  in  the  transitional  period  the  will  of  the 
Central  Government  shall  be  made  effective  locally  and  of  con¬ 
sidering  what  form  of  local  government  is  most  suitable  in  the 
Socialist  State. 

I  will  deal  with  the  transitional  problem  first. 

Whatever  other  steps  may  be  taken  to  get  the  wheels  of  industrv 
turning  and  to  utilise  the  labour  power  of  the  country  it  is  certain 
that  much  of  the  work  must  be  found  through  the  a  enev  of  the 
local  authorities.  Here  we  are  at  once  brought  up  against  the 
question  of  the  suitability  of  the  existing  local  authorities  for 
the  work  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do.  I  have  said  that 
machinery  is  required  to  make  effective  locally  the  will  of  the 
Central  Government.  Our  theory  of  local  government,  however, 
is  based  on  a  different  principle,  namely,  that  the  people  of  a 
locality  should  within  certain  limits  decide  their  local  affairs, 
subject  to  the  powers  and  limitations  laid  down  by  Parliament 
and  by  the  administrative  control  vested  by  it  in  the  departments 
of  the  central  government.  This  central  control  has  only  been 
gradually  developed,  though  at  an  increasing  rate  in  recent  years. 
Even  to-day  it  is  not  too  easy  to  deal  with  recalcitrant  local 
authorities.  Hitherto  the  anti-socialist  councils  have  been  most 
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successful  in  a  passive  resistance  to  reforming  governments  while 
the  will  of  the  centre  has  been  enforced  against  socialist  authorities 
like  Poplar,  West  Ham,  Durham  and  Rotherham.  It  is  clear 
that  if  a  real  effort  at  dealing  with  unemployment  and  social 
reconstruction  is  to  be  made  the  Government  must  see  to  it  that 
its  plans  are  not  defeated  by  hostile  or  indifferent  local  authorities. 
Although  for  normal  times  I  support  the  British  tradition  of  local 
government,  I  consider  that  in  a  period  of  critical  transition  when 
society  is  undergoing  fundamental  change,  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  available  in  each  locality  an  administrative  machine 
which  will  be  energized  and  controlled  by  the  central  government. 
It  is  useful  at  this  point  to  consider  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
emergency  programme  of  the  Government,  as  it  will  reveal  the 
possibilities  and  defects  of  the  existing  system  of  local  government. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  Government  will  at  once  set  up  a 
central  planning  body.  Its  task  will  be  to  lay  down  the  broad 
lines  of  the  future  economic  activities  of  this  country.  This  work 
involves  decisions  as  to  what  forms  of  activity  it  is  desirable  to 
continue  or  stimulate  and  as  to  the  location  of  industry.  This 
latter  point  is  of  importance  in  considering  the  emergency  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  is  obviously  wasteful  to  build  houses,  schools  and 
roads  in  areas  which  are  unlikely  on  economic  and  social  grounds 
ultimately  to  contain  a  large  population.  There  are  parts  of 
South  Wales  and  Durham  in  this  condition.  It  may  be  that 
interim  decisions  will  have  to  be  given  by  the  Government  which 
will  affect  the  emergency  programme. 

I  take  it  that  the  Government  will  at  once  proceed  with  the 
following  : 

(a)  An  intensive  housing  and  slum  clearance  campaign. 

(/;)  Land  settlement  and  utilisation  and  work  ancillary 
to  a  revival  of  agriculture  such  as  reclamation,  drainage,  rural 
housing  and  the  equipment  of  holdings. 

(c)  Extensive  electrification  in  the  countryside. 

(d)  Transport  reorganisation  and  the  modernisation  of  the 
railways  as  part  of  a  unified  system. 

le)  The  provision  of  amenities  such  as  parks,  rest  houses, 
recreation  grounds,  etc.  This  is  likely  to  be  of  great  importance 
when  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  gives  the  workers 
more  leisure. 

(/)  Extension  of  education,  especially  by  raising  the  school 
age  and  increasing  the  facilities  for  higher  education. 

It  will  be  realised  at  once  how  much  of  this  programme 
depends  on  the  active  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  at  once  to  improvise  an  entire 
new  network  of  agencies.  The  best  must  be  made  of  the  existing 
svstem, 
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I  consider  that  the  Government  would  at  once  call  upon  all 
local  authorities  to  put  in  hand  schemes  which  are  ready.  Armed 
with  emergency  powers  for  taking  land  and  buildings  without 
waiting  for  elaborate  inquiries  as  to  compensation,  etc.,  supplied 
with  funds  by  the  central  government,  local  authorities  would 
be  told  to  go  ahead  with  drainage  works,  housing  schemes,  slum 
clearance,  water  schemes,  small  holdings,  allotments,  schools  and 
every  kind  of  useful  work  which  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  pre¬ 
paration.  The  Government  would,  I  conclude,  at  once  take 
control  of  the  production  and  prices  of  material.  The  methods 
used  for  the  production  of  munitions  during  the  War  would  be 
available  as  precedents,  and  much  of  the  personnel  then  employed 
would  be  utilised. 

Two  things  are  necessary,  the  construction  of  the  appropriate 
machinery  and  the  overcoming  of  the  indifference  or  hostility 
of  some  local  authorities. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  the  first  kind  is  the  absence  of  a 
sufficiently  large  authority.  There  is  to-day  a  network  of  general 
authorities,  borough,  county  and  district  councils,  and  a  further 
discontinuous  and  more  widely  meshed  network  of  ad  hoc  authorities 
dealing  with  electricity,  drainage,  road  transport,  hospitals,  etc. 
What  is  required,  however,  is  an  authority  which  will  be  large 
enough  to  take  over  big  scale  services,  to  plan  for  a  wide  area 
and  to  relieve  the  central  government  of  much  detailed  work 
of  approval  and  co-ordination  which  now  clogs  the  wheels  in 
Whitehall.  In  fact  what  is  required  is  a  regional  authority,  having 
jurisdiction  over  a  number  of  existing  local  government  areas. 
The  needs  of  large-scale  services  have  already  led  to  the  creation 
of  a  number  of  special  authorities,  but  the  deliberate  replanning 
of  the  country  into  regions  remains  to  be  done.  The  exact  delimi¬ 
tation  of  regions  lends  itself  to  much  controversy  over  detail. 
Some  areas  such  as  the  North-East  Coast  almost  delimit  them¬ 
selves,  others  such  as  the  West  Midlands  are  less  clearly  defined. 
The  reader  will  find  the  whole  matter  very  fully  discussed  in  “  The 
Future  of  Local  Government,”  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  A  Socialist 
Government  with  an  emergency  policy  to  carry  through  could  not 
afford  to  wait  for  the  final  settlement  of  boundary  lines.  It  would 
make  an  experimental  decision  which  could  be  modified  in  the 
light  of  experience. 

I  imagine  that  England  and  Wales  would  be  divided  into 
some  ten  regions  based  on  a  compromise  between  a  number  of 
considerations,  social,  industrial  and  administrative.  These  regions 
would  become  in  the  future,  as  is  pointed  out  later,  permanent 
features  in  the  administrative  geography  of  the  country,  but  for 
the  period  of  transition  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  sectors 
of  front  within  which  the  general  economic  plan  of  the  Government 
is  to  be  carried  into  action. 

The  emergency  plans  of  the  Government  must  be  translated 
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into  action  in  each  region.  I  am  not  envisaging  the  usual  leisurely 
process  of  dilatory  action  by  numbers  of  small  authorities  working 
disconnectedly,  but  an  orderly  and  well-directed  campaign. 

It  is  fortunate  that  for  a  large  number  of  areas  plans  of  campaign 
exist.  Regional  planning  committees  have  delimited  areas  and 
mapped  the  future  development  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of 
industry,  amenities  and  recreation  ;  but  hitherto  industrial  planning, 
that  is,  the  decision  as  to  the  expansion  or  restriction  of  particular 
industries  has  been  left  to  individual  initiative,  while  the  plans 
themselves  have  not  been  binding  on  local  authorities.  They  form, 
however,  useful  blue  prints  for  a  regional  authority  desirous  of 
correlating  the  work  of  local  councils. 

What  then  should  be  the  nature  of  the  regional  authority  ? 
I  will  leave  till  later  the  consideration  of  a  permanent  constitution. 
For  the  emergency  period  I  am  concerned  with  two  things  only, 
that  the  authority  should  be  able  to  act  with  speed  and  vigour, 
and  that  it  should  be  socialist.  You  cannot  carry  through  a 
Socialist  transformation  if  your  principal  instruments  are  hostile 
or  lethargic. 

I  conclude  that  for  the  initial  stages,  where  what  is  required 
is  push  and  will  power  rather  than  the  expression  of  local  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  and  parochial  interests,  the  regional  authority  should 
be  a  commissioner. 

I  conceive  of  him  as  an  instrument  of  the  central  government 
sent  down  into  a  locality  to  see  that  the  will  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  is  obeyed  and  its  plans  implemented.  He  is  to  be  the 
focal  point  at  the  same  time  of  the  regional  activities  and  the 
rallying  point  for  the  forces  of  constructive  Socialism.  He  must, 
therefore,  be  first  and  foremost  a  Socialist.  In  suggesting  a 
commissioner  of  this  kind  I  am  departing  from  British  precedent, 
but  this  is,  I  think,  necessary  in  a  crisis.  The  commissioner  for 
the  region  might  well  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  if  the  Socialist 
majority  is  large  enough  to  spare  members  from  constant  attendance 
at  Westminster.  It  is  important  that  Labour  members  should 
not  be  treated  as  mere  voting  machines  when  the  Party  is  in  power, 
but  should  be  actively  associated  with  the  constructive  work  going 
forward.  If  Conservatives  can  use  their  members  on  economy 
committees,  Socialists  can  use  theirs  as  instruments  of  Socialist 
policy. 

The  regional  commissioner  will  work  with  an  expert  staff  of 
technicians  and  will  have,  like  the  Cabinet,  a  planning  committee 
to  work  out  the  application  of  the  national  plan  to  the  region. 
He  will  also  form  a  number  of  advisory  committees  of  local  repre¬ 
sentatives.  From  these  committees  will  eventually  be  evolved 
the  new  regional  councils. 

One  may  assume  that  most  of  the  local  councils  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  initial  stages  to  play  their  part  in  such  work  as  housing 
and  slum  clearance.  There  is  much  civic  pride  and  even  latent 
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Socialism  in  local  councillors  who  are  anti-labour.  So  long  as  they 
do  not  fear  that  every  activity  will  mean  a  rise  in  the  local  rates, 
they  will  be  prepared  to  co-operate,  but  where  they  will  not,  and 
this  may  well  happen  in  backward  and  rural  areas,  the  recalcitrant 
authorities  must  be  superseded  ruthlessly  on  the  precedent  of  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  dealt  with  bv  Conservative  Ministers  of 
Health. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  Commissioner  will  function. 

I  have  assumed  an  immediate  campaign  of  housing  and  slum 
clearance,  every  authority  being  urged  to  get  on  at  once  with  the 
plans  which  it  has  ready.  This  involves  the  approval  of  schemes 
which  can  be  done  by  the  Commissioner’s  staff  in  personal  contact 
with  the  local  authorities.  The  Commissioner  will  have  to  take 
in  hand  the  question  of  labour  supply.  A  joint  committee  of 
union  representatives  and  members  of  the  planning  committee 
will  survey  the  available  labour  supply  in  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  work  in  hand  and  come  to  an  agreement  for  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  any  additional  workers  that  may  be 
needed.  There  is  further  the  question  of  priority,  the  allocation 
of  skilled  labour  between  housing  and  industrial  construction, 
and  also  as  between  locality  and  locality. 

The  planning  committee  will  estimate  the  requirements  of 
the  region  in  respect  of  materials  and  organise  the  supply.  The 
larger  firms  of  builders’  merchants  will  be  taken  over  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  distributive  agency,  and  the  demands  of  the  region 
collated.  1  have  already  stated  that  the  supply  of  materials  must 
be  dealt  with  on  lines  analogous  to  the  supply  of  munitions  during 
the  War.  The  aggregate  demand  of  the  local  authorities  will 
represent  a  great  demand  for  labour.  It  is  essential  that  instead 
of  some  plants  being  extended,  or  even  overtime  being  worked, 
the  work  should  be  placed  where  the  labour  supply  is  available,  pre¬ 
ference  being  given  where  possible  to  areas  which  are  suffering  from 
lack  of  employment.  Most  of  the  housing  will  be  done  by  local 
authorities.  In  my  view  the  local  authority  should  forthwith  take 
over  the  local  building  firms,  and  form  them  into  one  co-ordinated 
public  service.  The  more  efficient  builders  will  be  employed  by 
the  local  authorities  as  salaried  managers.  Agreements  with  the 
professional  associations  for  their  part  in  the  housing  campaign 
will  have  been  arrived  at  centrally,  but  local  arrangements  will 
supplement  them.  There  should  be  no  playing  about  with  contracts 
and  no  profiteering.  The  building  trade  workers  will  feel  that 
they  are  working  for  the  community,  not  to  make  a  profit  for  a 
contractor.  Only  so  will  the  necessary  drive  be  obtained.  While 
most  of  the  housing  will  be  done  by  local  authorities,  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  for  the  regional  commissioner  to  organise  building 
units.  This  is  likely  to  be  necessary  in  the  rural  areas  where  councils 
may  be  hostile  or  local  building  resources  insufficient.  It  may 
bo  desirable  to  organise  the  younger  men  in  the  trade  from  urban 
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areas  where  there  is  a  surplus  to  go  to  the  rural  areas  and  to  serve 
there  in  billets  or  even  under  canvas  in  order  to  go  forward  with 
rural  reconstruction  work. 

In  all  work  of  this  kind  the  fullest  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  local  knowledge  and  experience,  but  the  will  power  and  drive 
will  come  from  the  Central  Government  acting  through  the  Com¬ 
missioner  in  the  region. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  will  be  engaged  in  an  intensive 
campaign  embracing  land  drainage,  land  settlement  and  the 
provision  of  equipment  of  various  kinds  necessary  to  a  revived 
rural  economy.  He  will  work  as  far  as  possible  through  the  local 
councils,  but  here  again  it  is  likely  that  recalcitrant  authorities 
will  have  to  be  superseded.  The  Minister  will,  of  course,  be  working 
out  his  plans  in  close  co-operation  with  other  ministers.  There 
will  be  much  housing  work  to  be  done,  and  here  he  will  be  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Minister  of  Health.  The  whole  question  of 
the  migration  of  labour  both  for  temporary  employment  such  as 
drainage  and  for  permanent  settlement  on  the  land  will  involve 
joint  working  with  the  Minister  of  Labour.  The  Minister  of 
Education  in  his  plans  for  extended  education  will  have  to  work 
with  other  ministries  for  the  location  of  the  schools,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  buildings,  etc.  The  Ministry  of  Transport  similarly  will 
be  engaged  on  a  big  programme  of  road  and  bridge  construction. 
The  point  which  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  all  these  activities 
must  be  correlated.  If  rural  England  is  to  become  again  populous 
and  prosperous  it  is  not  enough  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  housing, 
education  and  transport  of  the  rural  population.  All  must  be 
carried  out  as  part  of  a  general  plan.  Correlation  must  take  place 
not  only  at  the  centre  but  also  in  the  localities.  Hence  I  consider 
that  the  regional  commissioners  will  not  be  the  servants  of  one 
Minister.  They  will  serve  the  Cabinet  which  is  in  control  of  the 
whole  strategy  of  the  campaign. 

A  consideration  of  the  problem  of  derelict  areas  brings  out 
this  point.  This  problem  is  particularly  difficult  when  considered 
from  the  point  of  viewr  of  emergency  measures,  because  just  where 
there  is  most  idle  labour  there  is  least  work  to  be  done  of  a  per¬ 
manent  nature  until  the  broad  lines  of  the  plan  have  been  laid 
down.  For  instance  one  may  assume  that  the  reorganisation 
of  the  coal  trade,  the  cotton  trade  and  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
will  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible.  There  will  be  whole 
communities  which  will  have  to  be  shifted  or  have  found  for  them 
some  new  source  of  employment  in  their  locality.  Take  South 
Wales  with  its  districts  such  as  Ebbw  Vale,  Merthyr  and  Brvnmawr. 
It  is  obviously  no  use  sinking  social  capital  in  areas  which  are 
subsequently  found  to  be  redundant  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  present  industries  and  unsuitable  for  any  others.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  much  work  which  can  be  done  in  other  parts 
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of  the  region,  the  coast  towns,  the  anthracite  region  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  area.  The  Commissioner  will  have  to  see  that  the  work 
is  concentrated  in  those  districts  where  it  will  certainly  be  useful. 
The  regional  planning  committee,  in  close  touch  with  the  central 
body,  will  have  to  take  decisions  on  such  points  and  see  that  they 
are  understood  in  the  locality  and  that  the  available  work  is  not 
too  rigidly  confined  to  persons  resident  in  the  districts  where  it 
is  put  in  hand. 

The  possibilities  of  the  location  of  new  industries  will  have 
to  be  considered.  The  important  point  is  that  the  problem  should 
be  dealt  with  regionally.  The  region  is  to  have  an  economic 
future.  The  future  of  the  individuals  now  resident  there  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  it. 

I  conceive  of  the  finance  of  this  emergency  period  being 
found  by  the  central  government,  which  again  is  reason  for  giving 
a  considerable  amount  of  power  to  the  commissioners  as  agents 
of  the  central  government,  but  I  recommend  this  method  more 
from  the  point  of  view  of  machinery  for  rapid  action  than  from 
any  abstract  constitutional  considerations.  I  admit  that  the 
idea  of  commissioners  sounds  at  first  very  autocratic  and  almost 
reminiscent  of  Cromwell’s  maj  or-generals ;  but  in  fact  they  are 
to  act  only  under  the  orders  of  a  Government  which  derives  its 
mandate  from  the  electors  and  its  power  from  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Commissioner  is  not  to  be  a  solitary  autocrat.  His  job 
essentially  is  to  work  with  others,  with  the  local  authorities,  with 
the  Trade  Unions,  with  the  co-operative  societies,  and  last,  but 
most  important,  with  the  local  Socialists.  I  want  to  stress  that 
point.  In  a  period  of  transition  and  reconstruction  it  is  no  use 
pretending  that  you  are  not  changing  the  whole  basis  of  society. 
It  is  no  use  thinking  that  you  can  carry  on  as  in  a  time  of  no  change 
or  that  you  can  do  the  work  required  solely  by  operating  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  country  from  Whitehall.  A  period 
of  socialist  reconstruction  requires  the  active  assistance  of  every 
Socialist.  There  are  the  forces  of  inertia  and  vested  interest  to 
be  overcome.  Unless  we  can  get  our  building  operatives,  our 
road  workers  and  others  to  realise  that  they  are  building  the 
foundations  of  the  new  Jerusalem  we  shall  not  get  the  push  and 
energy  required.  If  Town  Councils  work  on  a  peace-time  basis, 
if  Members  of  Parliament  and  loyal  party  members  think  that 
their  only  job  is  voting,  the  venture  will  fail.  There  must  be  a 
Five  Year  Plan  drive  put  into  the  work.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  associating  the  Party  in  the  actual  work  at  every  stage.  Thus 
I  conceive  the  district  commissioner  as  something  more  than  a 
public  servant.  He  is  the  local  energizer  and  interpreter  of  the 
will  of  the  Government.  He  is  not  impartial.  He  is  a  Socialist, 
and  therefore  in  touch  with  the  Socialists  in  the  region,  who  are 
Iris  colleagues  in  his  campaign.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  rather 
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like  the  Russian  plan  of  commissars  and  communist  party  members. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  comparison  !  We  have  to  take  the  strong 
points  of  the  Russian  system  and  apply  them  to  this  country. 
In  doing  so  we  have  got  to  remember  that  people  in  this  country 
dislike  being  driven.  They  are  not  ignorant  peasants. 

A  Socialist  system  will  only  be  successfully  introduced  with 
the  goodwill  of  those  who  are  not  yet  converted  to  Socialism. 
There  is  a  mass  of  public  spirit  which  can  be  enlisted  in  support 
of  a  policy  of  well  thought-out  action  who  would  be  antagonised 
if  plans  were  not  efficiently  carried  out. 

I  regard  the  commissioners  as  acting  only  in  the  emergency 
period  during  which  plans  for  the  future  local  government  of  the 
country  will  be  in  process  of  formation.  I  consider  that  this 
local  administration  should  be  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  British 
theory  of  devolution,  that  is  to  say  that  the  will  of  the  people  of 
a  locality  should  operate  in  the  sphere  of  local  affairs  with  only 
the  minimum  of  direction  necessary  from  the  central  government 
to  ensure  a  reasonable  degree  of  co-operation.  Especially  should 
there  be  a  very  wide  opportunity  for  experiment  and  for  local 
variation.  It  would  be  a  disaster  if  an  endeavour  was  made  to 
reduce  the  whole  of  the  country  to  a  dull  level  of  uniformity. 

Local  organisation  for  the  future  should  be  built  up  on  the 
triple  framework  of  the  region,  the  county  borough  or  county 
district  and  the  township  or  ward. 

The  regional  council  would  be  responsible  for  large-scale 
services  such  as  water,  light  and  power,  transport,  higher  education, 
specialised  institutions,  and  main  roads.  These  services,  now 
partly  under  the  larger  local  authorities  and  partly  under  various 
ad  hoc  authorities,  are  such  as  require  a  very  large  area.  The 
regional  council  would  be  elected  either  directly  by  constituencies 
or  indirectly  from  the  intermediate  local  authorities.  In  addition 
to  operating  the  services  directly  under  its  control,  it  should, 
in  my  view,  have  wide  powers  of  planning  and  of  supervision  over 
the  minor  authorities  superseding  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
departments  in  Whitehall.  A  degree  of  devolution  is  necessary 
to  counteract  the  overconcentration  of  direction  in  the  capital 
and  to  give  scope  to  local  variation.  Space  does  not  allow  of  my 
working  out  in  detail  the  relationship  of  the  regional  council  to 
the  various  organisations,  state  and  co-operative,  which  will  be 
in  control  of  production  and  distribution.  Membership  of  a 
regional  authority  would  of  necessity  be  a  whole-time  job,  and  paid 
for  as  such.  Regional  councillors  might  sit  as  ex-officio  aldermen 
on  the  councils,  the  areas  of  which  they  represent  on  the  regional 
council. 

Within  the  region  there  would  be  a  continuous  network  of 
county  boroughs  and  county  districts,  the  former  being  urban, 
the  latter  mainly  or  partly  rural.  The  county  district  would 
correspond  in  many  instances  to  the  present  county,  while  in 
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others  it  would  be  a  good  deal  smaller.  Large  counties  to-day 
are  too  small  for  the  very  large  services,  but  too  big  for  the  more 
intimate  work  of  local  administration,  which  requires  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  a  community  of  interest  not  always  found  in 
present  circumstances.  In  particular,  areas  such  as  Lancashire, 
where  the  county  consists  of  a  fringe  of  thinly  populated  areas 
surrounding  county  boroughs  which  are  outside  the  county  for 
administrative  purposes,  are  not  satisfactory.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  new  county  boroughs  will  lose  some  services  to  the  region, 
on  the  other  hand  they  should  be  given  wider  freedom  for  ex¬ 
periment. 

Within  these  areas  there  should  be  smaller  units,  wards  in 
the  towns,  small  towns  and  groups  of  villages  in  the  county  districts. 
These  wards  or  townships  would  have  councils  which  would  be 
more  in  the  nature  of  neighbourhood  associations  for  preserving 
and  extending  amenities  and  developing  social  life.  In  the  new 
era,  when  the  unemployment  of  a  section  has  been  converted 
into  the  leisure  of  the  many,  there  will  be  need  for  more  thought 
and  endeavour  in  providing  for  leisure  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
life  of  the  community  than  at  the  present  time.  These  smaller 
units  also  will  give  the  opportunity  for  training  in  civic  admin¬ 
istration. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  though  1  may  seem  to  have 
strayed  into  autocracy  to  some  extent  in  the  period  of  transition, 
I  return  to  a  full  exercise  of  democracy  as  soon  as  the  Socialist 
state  is  in  being. 

I  have  left  out  the  consideration  of  local  finance  under 
Socialism,  as  it  cannot  be  discussed  without  reference  to  the  whole 
subject  of  the  financial  basis  of  the  Socialist  state  which  I  have  not 
space  to  discuss. 

Similarly  I  have  not  dealt  with  the  problem  of  Scotland. 
While  it  must  necessarily  come  into  the  plan ,  the  extent  of  devolution 
desirable  opens  up  questions  beyond  the  scope  of  this  pamphlet. 


NOTE. — Signed  pamphlets  are  from  time  to  time  published  by  the 
League  to  stimulate  discussion  on  important  subjects.  It  must 
not  be  taken  that  all  the  views  expressed  by  individual  authors 
are  necessarily  those  of  the  Socialist  League. 
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